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Abstract 

In the present research, it will be shown how grammar activities in textbooks still retain the structural method of 
teaching grammar. The results found by previous scholars’ research will be covered, and illustrated by excerpts of 
textbooks, including comparison of Hong Kong and Malaysian textbooks. Communicative Language Teaching (CLT) 
materialized in the West in the 1960s, and has extended to the Eastern countries over the last 20 years (Chung, 2005: 
33). Since the introduction of CLT, many English textbooks have been published to incorporate communicative 
activities, authentic material and personalized contexts, however, most of the learning and teaching of grammar in 
textbooks do not fully reflect CLT principles {ibid.). The paper is written to show concerns over textbook designing 
issues and hence provide recommendations in changing the design of the modern English language textbooks. In the 
end of the paper, this research will suggest methods of designing more communicative grammar activities in English 
language textbooks for future textbook designers having guidelines in compiling the CLT English language textbooks. 
Besides, some approaches of communicative teaching with the CLT textbooks will be recommended to the pre- and in- 
service English language teachers in order to lead them to the current trend of CLT. 

Keywords: Communicative Language Teaching (CLT), Audiolingual Method, Textbook, Throw-Away Materials, 
Games 

1. Introduction 

1.1 What Is Communicative Language Teaching? 

“Communicative Language Teaching (CLT) materialized in the West in the 1960s and has extended to the Eastern 

countries over the last 20 years” (Chung, 2005: 33). 


We may prefer to regard CLT as an approach to language teaching more than only a method (e.g. Richards & Rodgers, 
2001), which the approach should be based on the rationales that the fundamental function of language use is 
communication instead of studies of grammar. While its chief goal is for learners developing “communicative 
competence” (Hymes, 1971), in other words to improve the communicative ability, making use of real-life situations 
that necessitate communication will be the consequence of this type of learning. 

Nowadays, CLT principles may have formed the foundation of English language syllabi for countries worldwide (cf. 
Chung, 2005: 33). CLT is adopted in Malaysia, and it was adopted in there in “as early as the 1970s” {ibid.). Within the 
educational framework of Hong Kong, the switch from the structural to communicative approach in primary syllabi is 
believed to be re-started by the 2004 curriculum reform (for details of the primary textbook regulations, cf. Curriculum 
Development Council, 2004: 211-212). 

1.1.1 Trends in CLT 

The notion of communicative competence (Hymes, 1971) is one of a large number of theories that underlie the 
communicative approach to foreign language teaching (Leung, 2005): Canale & Swain (1980) once defined 
communicative competence in terms of three components: 

1. “grammatical competence: words and rules 

2. sociolinguistic competence: appropriateness 

3. strategic competence: appropriate use of communication strategies” 

Recent years, a survey, which is in contrast to previous views in which grammatical competence was commonly given 
top priority, of “communicative competence” by Bachman (1990) divides the term into the two broad headings: 
“organizational competence,” which includes both grammatical and discourse (or textual) competence, and “pragmatic 
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competence”, which includes both sociolinguistic and illocutionary competence. The critical point of view of this 
recent survey is the emphasis on the actual use of language which leads the current trend to the development of CLT as 
the goal of language education, in which the design of CLT textbook is involved as one of the elements , and that is 
why the textbook analysis research projects exist (cf. Chung, 2005). 

2. Theoretical Framework 

2.1 Background 

2.1.1 What was the mainstream approach in Asian education before CLT, and what make the CLT become essential? 

“The structural syllabus was the mainstream approach in most Asian settings” before CLT was introduced (Chung, 
2005: 33). We may be inspired by the quote of Yalden (1987: 61) which emphasizes the essence of CLT: 

“It is based on the notion of the learners as communicators, naturally endowed with the ability to learn 
languages. It seeks to provide learners with the target language system. It is assumed that learners will have to 
prepare to use the target language (orally and in written form) in many predictable and unpredictable acts of 
communication which arise both in classroom interaction and in real-world situations, whether concurrent with 
language training or subsequent to it.” 


2.1.2 What is CLT? What are its principles in textbook? 

2.1.2.1 A relationship between Structural syllabus and Communicative syllabus 

“The structural view of language sees grammatical structures as the underlying units of the language system [in which 
these] units of language are structurally rule-governed” (Chung, 2005: 34). The audiolingual method is derived from the 
structural view and it was practiced in many Asian countries or regions such as Malaysia, Taiwan, and Hong Kong 
before the implementation of the CLT. This audiolingual method comprises activities that focus on correct 
pronunciation, spelling convention and grammatical forms (ibid.). Drills are frequently used in the audiolingual 
classroom because repetition and memorization (for the purpose of accuracy) are believed to be important. 

CLT emphasizes learner-centeredness and the use of original material (ibid.). Referred to CLT, the original material is 
the powerful tool for the communicative classroom: in textbook , it is accordingly encouraged to cover the original 
material in textbook design. According to Howatt (1984), CLT is divided into strong and weak versions. ‘The strong 
version is in support of communicative features whereas the weak version suggests the integration of structural practice 
into the communicative elements’ (ibid. , as cited in Chung, 2005). In other words, in strong version, the original 
material is strongly encouraged to use in textbook while it is not that important in the week version of CLT. 

In a survey carried out by Maley (1986: 104) on the Chinese learners in mainland China, it was found that the 
interviewees view teacher as the “textbook” or the guru that “has the knowledge”. Therefore, to learn means to convert 
knowledge in the textbooks into memory. This result makes a great influence on the design of Asian textbook, that many 
textbooks are still largely based on structural syllabi instead of communicative syllabi, because the learners believe 
covering more grammatical rules in textbook can let them memorize more accurate grammar, as a result most 
textbooks adopted in China, and the schools in the northern parts of New Territories in Hong Kong (in the northern 
schools of Hong Kong, there are majority of students come from mainland China; in primary education, the numbers of 
children from the mainland newly admitted are 10,545, 3,282, and 2,895 in academic years 2006/07, 2010/11, and 
2011/12 respectively, for details see Table 1 below) are mainly based on the weak version of CLT, that the textbook 
designer ‘integrates the structural practice into the communicative elements’ (Howatt, 1984), instead of the strong 
version of CLT. 

Table 1. Data about the primary education in Hong Kong 

Primary Education 


School/Academic year 


2006/07 2010/11 2011/12 


No, of Schools 


• Local 

620 

532 

528 

• ESF& other international 

AS 

40 

40 

• Total 

666 

572 

566 

Student Enrolments 

410 516 

331 112 

322 881 

No, of Repeaters^ 

3 729 

2 470 

2 347 

No, of Children from the Mainland Newly Admitted^H 3 ! 

10 545 

3 282 

2 895 

Average Class Size^l 

32.2 

28.9 

28.2 


Source: Education Bureau, http://www.edb.gov.hk/en/about-edb/publications-stat/figures/pri.html, retrieved April 24, 
2013. 
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2.1.2.2 Peeking into Hong Kong and Malaysian Textbooks 
The Hong Kong’s English language syllabus is outlined by the Curriculum Development Council (CDC) of Hong 
Kong. The objectives to apply communicative approach in English language teaching can be seen in the 6.1.1 Choosing 
Textbooks of the CDC published English Language Curriculum Guide (Primary 1-6) in 2004 (Curriculum 
Development Council, 2004): 

“[...] schools should consider the following when choosing textbooks: 
whether: 

• the textbooks provide quality resources for a task-based approach in learning, teaching and 
assessment in English; 

• there is a balanced coverage between the learning and teaching of language forms (e.g. text types, 
vocabulary, grammar items and structures) and communicative functions; ... 

• grammar is learned and taught in context and through tasks; ...” 

(pp. 211-212) 

The Malaysian English language syllabus is published by the Curriculum Development Centre of Malaysia. The attempt 
to incorporate communicative language teaching can be observed in the aims of the Form Four English Language 
Syllabus which emphasizes daily communicative and occupational needs (Ministry of Education, 1992): 

“To equip them [students] with the skills and knowledge of the English language to communicate in certain 
everyday activities and certain job situations, and also to provide points of take-off for various post-secondary 
school needs...” (p. 1) 

However, ‘when grammar is presented in textbooks, it usually does not reflect the aim of the communicative syllabus’ 
(Chung, 2005). 

2.1.2.3 Retaining the Structural Method in textbooks 

Yalden (1987: 94) proposes the course design 1 that students should learn more form than meaning at an early stage 
and as time increases (as students’ language proficiency improves), the intervention of communicative functions 
increases, which means that when children’s language proficiency develops, the emphasis on form in language syllabi 
can be gradually reduced. In other words, primary English textbook should be in structural approach instead of 
communicative approach, due to the fact that general primary students’ proficiency of English language is still not 
completely developed (especially true in ESL places). As a result, some part of the modern textbooks is based strongly 
on the audiolingual syllabus. (For illustration, some excerpts from the New Magic 5A textbook (Arnold, 2008) are 
adapted in Fig. 1 & 2.) But the problem is, retaining the structural method in textbooks may not be a good way to teach 
a language in long term that the learners will not acquire the language in a communicative way, in the end they cannot 
communicate fluently. 


** ; Tn - lati ' S-^U. 

Word at res s 

to the rhyme. Fay attention Co thE word stress Then repeat it. 

Siaqer p photographer, 

Pilot, reporter, 

four guide, security guard — 

All a j these jobs are quite hard!! 

Fig. 1. An activity applied in textbook, Image source: New Magic 5A. 


Peter is telling you about his family. Lis ten to what Peter says and write the 
missing words. Circle the Stressed pan of the words. Then read aloud what 
Peter says. 


Tbot (1) __yater_is my dod, 

My mum is a (2)_ 

My sister h a (3) ____ , Her namne iiSusam 

My brother fiiMy wants to be an f4) 



Fig. 2. Drills in textbook, Image source: New Magic 5A 


1 The design of course is based on the proportional approach (Yalden, 1987: 94). 
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Although the fact that primary students ’ proficiency of English language is still not completely developed in general 
may affect the decision on the adoption of CLT principles in textbooks, the problem can probably be solved by 
integrating games into the CLT textbooks to let learners communicate in English step-by-step: 

A. To integrate games into the CLT textbooks 

There have been lots of research proving or stating that games can make a language textbook, hence the lesson more 
communicative and interactive (e.g., Rixon, 1981: 1; Lee, 1979; Uberman, 1998). 

Some background of games 

One distinction among games is that between competitive games and cooperative ones (Jacobs, in preparation). 
Research suggests that learning and affective variables are enhanced by a cooperative environment (Johnson, Johnson 
& Stanne, 2000) and in addition, Millis (2005) outlines a number of advantages of cooperative games , namely 
appropriate anxiety levels and more constructive feedback. 

B. When and how to integrate games into the language curriculum 

Traditionally, games have been usually used in the language class as (1) warm-ups at the beginning of class, (2) fill-ins 
when there is extra time near the end of class, or as (3) an occasional bit of spice stirred into the curriculum to add 
variety. Nonetheless, games can and should also constitute a more substantial part of language courses (Lee, 1979; 
Rixon, 1981; Uberman, 1998). 

In the Presentation-Practice-Production framework (Mauer, 1997), 2 the games can be either for (a) practicing 
specific language items or skills , or (b) for more communicative language production. Besides, games can also be used 
as a way to revise and recycle previously taught language (Uberman, 1998). 

a. Modifying games as communicative activities in textbook 

To use games in the classroom, Rixon (1981: 1) suggests three key principles: (a) think about games; (b) know their 
ingredients and (c) know how to vary them. Sometimes, the textbook is covered games for English Language learning. 
However, the “games” are not communicative enough that they only involve reading and writing training, but do not 
cover the one of speaking and listening , and hence do not involve the balanced language skills development for 
teaching-learning as emphasized in the CLT approach. Therefore, teachers need to adjust the procedures of the games. 

b. Using more proper Game Activities in language teaching 

Among the purposes of the present research, the proposed research also aims to provide some suggestions for pre- and 
in-service English language teachers in shifting their tradition way of language teaching to a proper game-based 
teaching style, with their modifications of the game rules set in textbook, as a number of advantages of proper use of 
games in lessons are highly suggested by scholars (cf. Rixon, 1981). In the following, the purpose is to discuss reasons 
for using games of language. There are three major reasons of using games in language teaching: 

First of all, games add interest to what students might not find very interesting. Sustaining interest can mean sustaining 
effort (Thiagarajan, 1999; Wright, Betteridge, & Buckby, 2005). After all, learning a language involves long-term 
effort. 

Second, games provide a context for meaningful communication. Even if the game, say a spelling game, involves 
discrete language items , meaningful communication can still take place as students seek to ‘understand how to play the 
game and as they communicate about the game’: before, during, and after the game {ibid.). 

To conclude, the game can achieve meaningful communication which provides the basis for (1) comprehensible input 
(Krashen, 1985): i.e., what students understand as they listen and read, (2) interaction to enhance comprehensibility '. 
e.g., asking for repetition or giving examples (Long, 1981), and (3) comprehensible output : i.e., speaking and writing so 
as to let others understand (Swain, 1993). 

2.2 Concluding remarks 

Summary 

A. Collecting textbook excerpts for analysis 

In the present study, around 10 excerpts of textbooks showing grammar activities are taken for illustration regarding the 
treatment of grammar teaching by textbook editors. I will especially focus on how the balance of structural and CLT 
syllabi by textbook editors has been done, that the data will be collected from Arnold (2008), and a number of 
Malaysian textbook excerpts: 


Textbook mainly employed in Hong Kong primary schools 

Arnold, W. (2008). What do you do? New Magic 5A. Oxford University Press (China) Ltd. 


2 In the Mauer’s (1997, September) Presentation-Practice-Production framework, language items are first presented 
for students to listen to and/or read, then practiced in a manner in which the language used is controlled (e.g., students 
read out a dialogue from the textbook in which the two characters compare study habits) and then produced by students 
in a less controlled manner, e.g., two students discuss their own study habits, etc. 
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B. Project for improvements on the design of current textbooks 

a. Inclusion of the “throw-away” materials 
In textbook design, there is an issue of the inclusion of the “throw-away” materials to achieve the CLT principles (e.g., 
Suppiah, Subramaniam, & Michael, 2011). Workable grammar activities using “throw-away” materials can effectively 
help learners overcome their inhibitions in learning grammar (ibid.): the grammar activities using these materials can be 
a strategy which brings about a “stress-free” environment and nevertheless helps build learners’ self-confidence in 
learning English grammar. 

b. What are “throw-away” materials? (Suppiah, Subramaniam, & Michael, 2011) 

The so-called “throw-away” materials can simply mean the materials are easy to obtain , colourful free of charge 
(“throw-away” materials are usually free with no cost involved, which means the teacher does not have to pay for the 
materials), language suitable - the language of the written texts on the “throw-away” materials for students has to be 
suitable for various levels of learners with different levels of proficiency; last but not least, the throw-away materials 
should be real-life , which means the selected materials should be the ones that the students might encounter now or 
situation later in real-life. 

(More about the use of “throw-away” materials can be referred to section 4.2.) 

Limitations 

There have been several studies investigating the number of English textbooks worldwide (e.g. Chung, 2005), while the 
research focus of the English textbooks adopted in Hong Kong still lack in the field: although there are some research 
studying the presentation and treatment of vocabulary in English textbooks in Hong Kong (e.g. Or, 2010), the focus was 
the comparison of vocabulary teaching methods but not only on the communicative approach in textbook . 
Consequently, there is an essence in investigating the English textbooks in Hong Kong, and also the ones in Malaysia 
for making a contrast between Hong Kong’s textbooks and the Malaysian ones from the communicative approach 
perspective. 

There are more advantages than disadvantages in the use of CLT in textbooks. One way or another, the focal point of 
the present study is to help English language textbook designers through the discussion of what the philosophy should 
be involved in the designing and compiling processes of textbook. This research has to be carried out to stimulate the 
textbook editors in considering the involvement of teaching methods in grammar education. 

2.3 Methodology 

In comparison of the selected textbooks, a checklist will be used to evaluate the findings, the advantages of using a 
checklist in textbook research are shown as follows (Or, 2010): 


McGrath (2002: 26-27) has suggested Tour advantages of using a checklist to conduct 

textbook evaluations: 

* it is systematic, ensuring that ah dements that are deemed to be important are 
considered 

- it is cost - effective, permitting a good deal of information to be recorded in a relatively 
short space of time 

- the information is recorded in a convenient format, allowing for easy comparison 
between competing sets of material 

- it is explicit, and, provided the categories are well understood by all involved in the 
evaluation, offers a common Framework for decision-making. 

MuGrtfh, i, 12002]. Maferktht cwhiutwn mid da.dgfT for fang*tog*? tng, LLGiLiiMirgo: 
hdiuburgh University Pfcsg* 

(P- 38) 

Procedures 

In the first step, a search into the selected Communicative Language Teaching (CLT) and non-CLT English language 
textbooks is to be done. Second, the questions whether the current textbooks could reflect the CLT principles and 
whether the textbooks are more student-based or more teacher-based designed will be examined for further evaluation. 


The project will report the findings upon the examination of the selected textbooks including Arnold (2008) in Hong 
Kong adopted English primary textbooks . A number of evidence will be produced by the display of textbook excerpts to 
prove that the implementation of CLT in both Malaysian and Hong Kong settings still has little influence on the design 
of textbook to some extent. This project will also suggest a number of communicative methods supported by 
bibliography to supplement the activities designed in textbooks in order to change the activities into more 
communicative activities. In summary and elaboration, the following issues will be especially investigated: 
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1. How can textbooks be more communicatively designed for English beginner learners? 

2. What do teachers need to do to apply the CLT principles in textbook more effectively into their 
lessons? 

Other research questions 

a. What are the arguments for and against of applying the CLT principles in textbooks? 

b. What may be the current Chinese students’ views of the criteria of a good textbook? 


3. Results and Discussion 

3.1 Inclusion of grammar-rule explanation, and target vocabularies and text-writing guidelines 

An analysis of the selected textbooks (mostly primary textbooks while some secondary textbooks’ excerpts and the 
excerpts of textbooks probably adopted in other countries are also investigated for holistic view of the education 
systems) shows that most of the grammar activities still feature the traditional pattern rather than conforming to the 
principles of the communicative syllabus. Even though some parts of the textbooks attempt to integrate the 
communicative elements, most exercises are mainly structural with the ‘inclusion of grammar-rule explanation’ (Chung, 
2005), as shown in Figures 3 and 4 below. Nevertheless, the textbooks usually contain the exposed target vocabularies 
and text-writing guidelines, that this design method is based on the structural approach (see Figures 5 and 6): 


1 We LL.- p - f tr, ask about jobs 

do Liau/^h^. 1/1 !|LI| Ieju'c ujVr ^|.-k, people. 

n haz ~ do ■" 

■Goes he/s-h< He/S lit jlu^ & 


2 We ulSp Vner^ tr> risk about Ike pl.qrp gj work. 

■do i |o lu' Lheu l/The | vy^rlc in c, ciiruc. 

to " vtorV* 

does riMi vh.T Hfl/.ShP vjv'sr * 'A in ri Vf'i'iCtcrojl 


-• We u.St? ' Lo usk ' " r i ■ ,ijr ? ,. 4 We l.s*' ' h ..aiLse r te qLve 

reasons. 


'Jo i,Ou Likrr L|t: jf j^? 

s ? tike .als job? 


: :\ks ra d iob 

beC'^uie- 

Hg \,.V^ his jcb 


d L 


tx>: .tin.g . 
nteanLr.yfui. 


Fig. 3. An excerpt from textbook showing the inclusion of Audiolingual method (ALM) structures explanation, 

Image source: New Magic 5A 


We form the passive of perfeettenses with have/has been + past participle and had been* 
past participle. 

Present perfect tense 

Subject Verb Object 'Doer f or Agent 

Acttve Professor Kazan has trained the dolphins to speak English. 

Passive The dolphins have beentrained to speakEnglish by ProfessorKazan. 
PastPerfectTense 

Acttve Professor Kazan had trained the dolphins since birth. 

Passive The dolphins had beentrained since birth by ProfessorKazan. 

|we can leave out the J doer f or agent if it is obvious who the person is. 

3. Write th enewsp ap er hea diin es os sen fen ces usin q the p assiveform of the p resen t 
perfect tense. 

1. Thousands of books damaged in warehousefire 

2. Valuable Koran Stolen from Museum 

3. Cost of Imported Books Criticized by Public 


Fig. 4. A Grammar Exercise with grammar-rule explanation, 
Source: Yunus & Spykerman (1996: 211-212), as cited by Chung (2005) 3 


3 The textbook excerpt is re-typed by Chung (2005), and by the author of this paper (and it is not taken from one 
complete page of the textbook). 











Fig. 5. An excerpt from textbook showing the target vocabularies, 
Image source: New Magic 5A 



Fig. 6. An excerpt from textbook showing the inclusion of target vocabularies and text-writing guidelines, Image 
source: New Magic 5A 


3.2 The role of teacher 

In dealing with the principally structural textbook, teachers need to turn the material into communicative tasks. In this 
process, teachers need to provide pre-teaching material (Chung, 2005): 

When students are not able to carry out the activity, a pre-teach stage may precede the communicative activity. 
Vocabulary terms such as pulled down, removed and developed can be introduced prior to the free communicative 
activity. 

The need for “pre-communicative activity” was mentioned by Little wood (1981) that the “pre-communicative” 
activities such as drills and controlled practice provide the required skills for upcoming activities (Chung, 2005: 46). 

For example, in an activity of structural-approach-based textbook cited by Ur’s (1988), teachers can focus on teaching 
the past tense and the present tense in the pre-communicative activity (Chung, 2005: 46) (see figure 7). Afterwards, 
students can then compare the landscapes of the Picture A and Picture B by using the tenses, e.g. students will compose 
the sentence ‘The Island did not have the National Park and hotels, and now they exist’. 
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Fig. 7. Spot the changes, Image source: Ur’s (1988) 


3.2.1 To achieve CLT principles in designing and using textbooks with reference to scholars’ advice 
I. To balance communicative abilities 

“When the communicative syllabus is concerned , continuity and balance in teaching the four skills are emphasized” 
(Chung, 2005: 47). 

On one hand, it is admirable for Chang (2000) to highlight the importance of communicative skills such as “initiating, 
sustaining, closing a conversation” (all referred to speaking skills, and listening skills) to enhance communicative 
competence among Chinese students; on the other hand, we may argue against Chang’s view that it overlooks the 
“importance of reading and writing” (Chung, 2005: 47): reading involves “real life skills” (Grant, 1987: 79), with 
example as in reading for gist, reading for information (ibid.); nevertheless, writing may comprise the text-writing that 
writing a formal letter for a job interview present in the authentic situation. 

Based on the equal importance of the four skills, an activity that balances the learning of the 4 skills should be included 
in lesson: it is the Information Gap activity. In participating into the information gap activity of textbook, one student 
may have the information that another classmate lacks. In this communicative activity, students have to exchange 
information through oral practice in order to complete a table, paragraph, or map (e.g. the mind map drawing activity in 
figure 8 is a part of an information gap activity designed in the CLT textbook). 


tor to wtj ii? your i-Lvn rtfdie about a job. in groups of four, think- of a job 
and complete the mind map. 



u £fft snop a court a fire stdtLon 




■-I'-C How frYf: 

the job: 


Bkltdtis hc/she liki^s/Jcwis no 1 , jifcc the j:Ji 


Fig. 8. Task: Draw a mind map in group activity. Image source: New Magic 5A 


II. To personalize the textbook 

A language curriculum is written based on generalisations regarding learning and usage (Finocchiaro & Brumfit, 
1983, as cited by Chung, 2005). In textbook designing, most designers will generalize the material in order to meet a 
variety of target learners’ requirements, although there should be a need to achieve personalization in some places of 
textbook, as Cunningsworth (1995) mentioned that the adaptation and personalization of textbooks is necessary so as to 
address specific students’ needs and interests. 

Personalization does not mean changing the whole textbook (Chung, 2005). For instance, the following specific and 
indigenous names in Malaysia have been made in the Malaysian textbook in order to achieve personalization in design 
of textbook: 
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The names used in the Malaysian textbook: 

a. Muthu and Rahim (common Malaysian names) 
as the names of characters in the role-play 

b. Pudu railway station as the name of venue 

c. Intrakota* bus as the proper name of corporation 
Intrakota is a bus company in Malaysia. 


_ (Yunus & Spykerman, 1996) 

“Although these [personalized] features are small, they create a sense of closeness between the students and the tasks” 
(Chung, 2005). 


rhink and schj 

rV;. j T teacher ash IjOu to fell mch othpr about uou* narvnti' t&bx. in nnin 
diSfhSh with i^our ittftaer. 

5 i vV KqL doss :j q lp. r jalKf r siq? 

S7: of an Hi? ... 

SI: W kF. ! r l 3 does he w 3 rk? 

S2: Hft worses Ln ... 

5 I: Do s.s ha llkt h U p b? WL. \" 

i \d likss/daei nut like his jnb 
lif'oasf ... 

S 1 : What do es y<! i. ■ ^ i L o Lk<-. r do ? 

^2. She's afo.n ... ... 

Fig. 9. A role-play of textbook that needed to be personalized by teacher to achieve CLT principle, 

Image source: New Magic 5A 

Apart from the responsibility of textbook designers for the personalization, teachers should also be responsible to 
personalize the generalized contents in textbooks to achieve a communicative activity. For example, see the textbook 
excerpt in figure 9 above, the textbook can successfully achieve the communicative aim of the syllabus only when 
teacher cooperatively uses the names of his students instead of the generalized common names (e.g. Peter, Tom, Sally, 
etc.) It is more interesting by transforming the SI , S2 into the names of partners in the pairs. This learning process can 
add fun and reduce fears of learning a language (Chung, 2005). 

III. To adjust the teacher role and textbook use 

Even though CLT proposes that teachers should step back and ‘make space for the learners’ (Spaventa, 1980, as cited 
by Littlewood, 1992: 98), the thorough lessening of teacher control may not be possible: a variable Control-and- 
Warmth approach (Borich & Tombari, 1995: 302) may be needed to be adopted, i.e. some classes may employ a High- 
Control-Low-Warmth stance, whereas others may adopt a Low-Control-High-Warmth stance (Chung, 2005). 

The total withdrawal of teacher control may discourage introverted students from participating in class, whereas too 
much control of teacher and use of textbooks may stifle participation or creativity altogether (see figure 10). 



Throw away your textbooks 

Dogme ELT argues that materials stifle the very communicative 
approach they are designed to drive. Luke Meddings on why he 
thinks the movement is as relevant as ever 


Luke Meddings 

gumdiarLCu.uk, Friday 26 March 2004 12.25 GMT 

Fig. 10. The news headline and scholar’s argument against textbooks, 

Image source: The Guardian News 

And so, teacher needs to make a precise adjustment of teacher role and the shift in focus of textbook use in order to 
make the activities in lessons more communicative. Specifically when teachers think about in what ways and manner to 
use communicative activities (adapted from textbook), they are advised to follow the following guidelines: 
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1. “The activity must be purposeful and meaningful. Students should be given convincing reasons for doing the 
activity, and they should know what they will have achieved upon completion of the activity. 

2. The activity must be authentic. The items taught in the activity must suit students’ ages, habits, and 
environment. Students must be able to use the items for academic and non-academic purposes. 

3. Teachers should feel free to adapt textbook activities. 

4. Mechanical drills should not be the only activity in pair or group work. 

5. A diversity of activities is needed.” 


(Cited in Yang and Cheung, 2003) 

In above guidelines, point 3 reads that “Teachers should feel free to adapt textbook activities”, and in point 4, it is stated 
that the “drills should not be the only activity” in group or pair activities. In using textbook, it is recommended to 
modify the activity given by the textbook designer. For example, based on the activity in Fig. 11, teacher can use 
additional games: teacher plays some interactive videos about different jobs, students are asked by teacher to describe 
the jobs in third-person way after the video, and the riddle format provided by the textbook can be a reference for 
students during the verbal description. 


Your teacher shows you an incomplete riddle and same pictures. Look at the 
pictures and complete the riddle. 



a caj* 
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I wiw i 

£ £ rve food meet people 




intgrgst'ng 


Hkaze jL--| WQr y - ri [i j_ 

I (2)_ 


he/ste |—— I Like / do not Like mu =ob because (3) 

fifeea/abes not | 
like Uv? po 


I think my job ts (4)^ 


What is my job? 




—- 

; | Hllties f 

“j 

Hwh hc/=hc | 


j fEtfs i 


[ the job I 

i 



Fig. 11. Complete the riddle, Image source: New Magic 5A 


Furthermore, teachers have to adjust some procedures of a game set in textbook if there is a game activity. For example, 
to deal with the set game in the textbook excerpt in figure 12, teachers can first divide the whole class into several 
groups; students are told to write their own riddles by groups and group mates need to elect a representative to present 
the finished riddles; the audience will guess the riddles. And so teachers turn the originally structural game into the 
communicative game because the above procedures replace the traditional chalk-and-talk manner that teacher always 
ordered students to do it quietly in lesson, or as individual homework. 


lob riddles 

Harnj wanes to play a gtsesssnq gam with you. Reail his riddles. Writs ymtr 
answers in the boxes. 


I Went, rr <i fcsnJt 

f* a .^un end J .qfcjitJ ni itn? entrance. 
I flik-e fFT/ jafc* 1 cem -k-eep ihr 

i thirtk my fs 
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' ^ rr( V y ___ 

1 *** 
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, .^ r " J '"f ^ecuu^ 

r “ ii'ne tr. 


"'A hirjvr- 


^ !j - 1 f trs. - 

- -■ G’Si.iVF 

Wfa.. 1 f,± n- r/ 


2 Ytill tir EJ 


* rrs 
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Fig. 12. Job riddles as games, Image source: New Magic 5A 
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This article has examined a number of selected textbooks mainly employed in Hong Kong and Malaysia, perhaps also 
in other places. A great deal of evidence shown in the textbooks excerpts has confirmed that the implementation of CLT 
in Malaysian, Hong Kong, and educational contexts of other regions or areas has limited influence on the teaching of 
grammar in textbook. This paper hence provided three communicative methods derived from the rationales for teaching 
using CLT approach to modify the activities in current textbooks which still retain structural teaching style; nonetheless 
we should note that the methods will only be effective on the condition that teachers possess the professional 
knowledge of incorporating CLT principles in their lessons. 
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